OLE MISTIS* 
By Barry BENEFIELD 


Tuart year I was clerk, bookkeeper, and assist- 
ant postmaster in Arkadelphia, which is Simon 
Stettler’s general store, on the white sandy road, 
fifteen miles from Minden, in the cotton country of 
East Texas. It was a boll-weevil year, and by 
Christmas a constable was going about foreclosing 
the mortgages held by Mr. Stettler on land and 
live stock, belonging chiefly to negroes, who in the 
South are often as much the slaves of impersonal 
legal documents and ruthless legal machinery as 
ever they were of white masters. 

One day in January I heard the constable re- 
porting to Mr. Stettler that he had been to Jeff 
Morrow’s place to get his gray mare. The old 
negro had said she was out in the field, and 
promised to ride her over to the store for surrender 
the next day. ‘““We’llsee,” said the merchant, turn- 
ing to other business. 

After dark the next day the aged little albino 
slipped through the door, as if he hoped he would 


1From Short Turns, by Barry Benefield, the Century Company, 
publishers. By permission of the author and the publishers. 
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not be seen. Mr. Stettler having gone away to 
Minden to attend court, I was alone in the man- 
agement of the store; and as there were several 
people showing an active disposition to buy, I paid 
no direct attention to the new-comer except to 
speak. 

He walked to the lower end of the counter and 
stood leaning against it, alternately crushing and 
smoothing out his dingy brown felt hat, his pinky- 
white eves watching me fearfully. Once or twice it 
happened that he was in my way; when he dis- 
covered it he leaped scufflingly aside, with an ex- 
clamation of piteous apology. After a while the 
lamp-lit store was clear of all but myself and the 
little negro, in whom freakish nature had wrought 
the curious variations from type characteristic of 
the albino. His wrinkled milky-white cheeks were 
ghastly where the points peeped through his frizzly 
pale-gold beard. 

“Well, Jeff, what can I do for you?’ I asked, 
having forgotten for the moment about his mort- 
gage. Out of the frame made by his conjoined 
beard and hair his eyes were straining vainly to 
read some hope into my face. 

He moved down the counter until he was oppo- 
site me. Leaning over it, and trying desperately 
to accomplish the negro’s customary smile of pla- 
eating amiability, he whispered, “I brung Ole 
Mistis oveh”; and then I remembered. I turned 
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quickly to look at a row of tomato-cans on the shelf 
behind me. He went on in his habitual hoarse half- 
whisper: 

“Yassuh, I told de constable I would. You 
know, I mortgaged her, de Lawd he’p me, an’ you 
knows whut de boll-weevil done to we all in de 
summer jes’ gone by. Season befo’ dat I mort- 
gaged my ten acres to Mr. Jamison, in Minden, an’ 
now I ain’ nuffin but a renter on my own lan’. Dis 
pas’ season I stakes Ole Mistis, ‘cause she wuz de 
onliest thing ’at would stan’ even a little bittie 
mortgage—well, suh, ne’min’ all dat; Mr. Stettler 
"vanced me sixty dollars in supplies, bad luck come, 
Ole Mistis tied outside to a pos’. She ain’ mine 
now, is she?” 

To evade his question, which I hadn’t the heart 
to answer, I faced around and asked him one. 

“Why did you give her that name?” 

At this, through the bramble of pale-gold beard, 
the small face shone with swift radiance. ‘“ ’Cause 
she bosses me so, an’ meckin’ no noise at all about 
hit. Jes’ a word er a look f’om her, an’, suh, I cain’ 
no mo’ he’p doin’ whut she wants, no more’n I 
could fer ole Mistis Marlowe afore she died. An’ 
so I named her when she wuz a colt.” 

“How many in your family?” 

“On’y me an’—on’y me now. My ole ’oman, 
she dead an’ buried long time ago; de chillern, all 
boys, done gone away de Lawd on’y knows whar; 
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an’ I spec he lose track on em now an’ den. Yas- 
suh, I’m de onliest one—now. I ain’ never counted 
my coon houn’ an’ de chickens an’ de hawgs in de 
fambly. But Ole Mistis, she wuz in it; lately she 
wuz mos’ of it.” 

The light had died out of his face, and he was 
again crushing and straightening out his felt hat. 
I wanted to say something, to do something; there 
was nothing to say, nothing to do. 

“Well, suh, I reckon I better be ramblin’ on back 
home. Hit’s a mile oveh in de piney woods. I'll 
be tellin’ you good evenin’ now. Hit’s right smart 
col’ dis winter, ain’t it? Good evenin’ to you, suh.” 

“Evening, Jeff.” 

Smiling in valiant amiability, he opened the 
door, slipped through, closed it behind him softly. 
I heard his steps leave the porch and sound grat- 
ingly once or twice on the gravelly ground in front 
of it. I worked on in the store an hour longer, 
posting the books and tying up some mail for the 
nwext day’s rider; and when I had closed up, lock- 
ing the rear door last, I walked around the long 
frame building to lead the old gray mare back to 
the stable. As I turned the corner I saw a figure 
separate itself from the horse and stumble off into 
the darkness. Ole Mistis whinnied in soft appeal. 

Upon his return from Minden, after several 
days, I told Mr. Stettler in some detail how the 
gray mare had been surrendered. 
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“Yes,” he answered. “We'll feed her up this 
month and next; somebody will be wanting to buy 
her when planting-time comes. She’s eight years 
old now, but there’s five or six years of good 
work in her yet. Old Jeff always treated her 
well.” 

It was easy for me to understand the merchant’s 
hardness. Fifteen years before, I knew by report, 
he had come walking through the country with a 
small stock of dry goods in an oilskin pack on his 
back, which still showed in its stoop the trade-mark 
of his early days. Then he had been treated with 
scant respect by even the negroes. If this had 
affected him, I was sure he had not revealed it; 
end after five years, having built the store and 
started in business on a larger scale, he had trans- 
acted his affairs with the same imperturbable fate- 
ful calmness as in the days of the oilskin pack. The 
machinery of business had pulled Ole Mistis away 
from her aged master and servitor; in the begin- 
ning Simon Stettler had let nothing interfere with 
that machinery, nor did it seem likely that he would 
now. 

Once or twice a week after that, Jeff came to the 
store to buy a nickel’s worth of sugar or a dime’s 
worth of coffee. It was his custom to come early 
in the afternoon, and having made his purchase to 
slip around to the ample stableyard, where the 
gray mare with other mortgage prisoners strolled 
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at their ease. I often watched him rubbing her 
nose through the fence and talking to her. I grew 
to be very much interested in this captive, whose 
coat was uniformly flecked with little black spots 
—dingy ermine robe of a fallen queen. 

Betore the end of February the sap was rising 
in the ground, and the peach-trees were in pale- 
pink blossom. The farmers were making leisurely 
preparations for another season’s crops. Fences 
were being repaired, gardens planted, mortgages 
signed. 

About this time Jeff told me in the store one day 
that Mr. Jamison, who now owned his ten acres of 
thin gravelly land, had refused to let him have it 
another year unless he could get a horse from some- 
body else. The Minden merchant, he went on, was 
trying to rent the farm. 

“An I may be movin’ in a week or so,” he stated. 

“Where to?” I asked. 

“Maybe somebody’ll hieh me to meck a crap on 
dee fahm,” he said hopefully, and started slowly 
out. I looked after the bent fragile figure; it was 
not pleasant to think of his hopes. 

Mr. Stettler did not think it was good business 
to let Jeff have a horse and supplies for another 
season. Then I heard that he had been dispos- 
sessed to make room for a tenant family that had 
rented his old farm and another adjoining it. He 
moved his hound and his chickens, his cooking 
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utensils, and his planting tools, to a ruined cabin in 
an unfenced fallow field, thickly dotted with 
stunted second-growth pine saplings, the property 
of an estate tied up in a court fight. 

Now things were beginning to advance rapidly 
in the country. The atmosphere of ease and leisure 
was changing to one of energy, even of excitement. 
Corn was in the ground. Everybody was asking 
everybody else how many acres they were holding 
for cotton, how many for the smaller diversified 
crops, what they proposed to do about the boll- 
weevil, whether this or that new kind of cotton- 
seed had proved successful, and whether there were 
any readable and reliable signs in moon and stars 
and almanacs indicating a good crop. season. 
Often, in the store, I saw the homeless despairing 
little negro, standing humbly at the outermost edge 
of a group of eager thrilling crop gamblers, listen- 
ing, listening, listening, saying nothing. 

On a day in April—I think it was April, for I 
remember the atmosphere in the country was at its 
tensest with large new hopes—Mr. Stettler asked 
me not to make any dates for that night. 

One half of the second floor of the store he had 
fitted up as his home, to which a negro woman 
came three times a day to cook his meals and in 
which I lived with him. The gigantic dining-room 
was in the rear, its two windows looking out on a 
short stretch of open ground shaded with oak-trees, 
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beyond which was the big stable-yard, with the 
barn in the middle of it. Several times as we ate 
supper I noticed Mr. Stettler turning his eyes to 
the windows; through them nothing was to be seen 
in the softly dark, vaporous spring night outside, 
so that I knew his eyes were unwittingly pointing 
the direction of his thoughts. 

After supper he lit his pipe and sat down in a 
deep chair by one of the rear windows, but he did 
not put on his carpet-slippers, so that I knew we 
were going out. When the cook had washed the 
dishes and gone away, he said, still staring out the 
window and scratching thoughtfully at the patches 
of red-gray beard on his thin cheeks: 

“Well, somebody is trying to steal our horses.” 

“How do you know?” I asked. 

“I noticed this morning that the padlock on the 
stable door was all scarred up. Somebody had 
been trying to break the lock or to pull out the 
staple that holds it. He must have been interfered 
with; for if he had tried long enough he could have 
got in; I know I could. When I saw the lock this 
morning I remembered that I had heard the dog 
barking in the middle of the night. But he stopped 
all at once, as if he had recognized somebody; you 
know how a dog’s fierceness collapses when an un- 
fearing familiar hand pats him on the head. And 
then I guess whoever it was decided to come again 
and silence the dog first.” 
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“What aré you going to do about it? That's 
why you wanted me to stay in to-night?” 

“Yes,” he said, standing up. “I have pulled the 
staple almost out of the door-post; it will be no 
trouble to get at the horses to-night. And I have 
tied up the dog. I judged, from the tracks in the 
dew-crusted sand around the door this morning, 
that there was but one man in the business. Who- 
ever it is, if he comes, I want him to get into the 
stable and start out; then we'll grab him. You 
understand: I want to get this fellow after he has 
taken a horse out of the stable. That will finish 
him and end the worry of suspense.” 

He walked into his bedroom and came back in a 
few minutes dressed to go out and carrying a lan- 
tern and two Winchesters from the stock down- 
stairs. “They are oiled and loaded,” he said, hand- 
ing me one of the guns. “Let’s go. Get your over- 
coat; we may have to wait long; it may be chilly.” 

Going from the store to the stable-yard, he spoke 
back at me: “I haven’t told our noble constable 
nor any of the negroes on the place; they all talk 
too much.” 

He stopped at the barn door to make sure that 
the staple was loose enough for easy access. I 
looked around. The warm vapor in the air, hint- 
ing at rain, hid the stars. Already the trees were 
leaved out, and the four or five oaks in the yard 
were blurred shadows, blacker than the night. 
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On an outside ladder we climbed to the feed- 
loft door, let ourselves in, and descended through 
an opening to the stalls below. These were all in a 
row, twelve in number, separated by cross-planks 
a few inches apart. Six of the stalls were empty, 
some of the winter’s accumulation of stock having 
been sold in the past month. Mr. Stettler indi- 
cated two empty places opposite the door, between 
which was a stall occupied by a dimly seen feeding 
animal. 

“TU take the one on the right, you the one on the 
left,” he said. “If we kept close together we might 
talk at the wrong time. There is nothing to do 
now except to wait; if anybody comes, let him get 
just through the door with a horse, then run out. 
Vl be there.” 

Going with him into the stall he had chosen for 
himself, I saw him climb up into the corn-box and 
sit down. I walked around to mine, got into the 
shallow box, and sat leaning back into the corner 
made by the partition and the rear wall, finding 
the position unexpectedly comfortable. 

By this time my eyes had grown so used to the 
darkness that I could discern the outline and bulk 
of the horse between Mr. Stettler and myself. All 
along the line the animals were still standing up, 
fussing noisily with their lips over the bare corn- 
cobs that no longer held any grain, crunching the 
shucks and sheaf-oats as second choice. Now and 
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then a horse lifted his head over a partition to tease 
a fellow-feeder; there were angry squeals and 
little thumpings of tentative kicks, to show what 
the defending animal would have done if he were 
only out in the open where he could use his heels 
freely. The brown mellow odors of corn and hay 
and oats, the pungent ammoniac manure smell of 
the stalls, were pleasant in my nostrils. A spear 
of ice plunged through my backbone, as a rat, on 
his way down the line of feed-boxes, ran across my 
legs; and I could not help exclaiming, “Damn!” I 
listened to hear if the rat would shock one emo- 
tional, even if profane, word from the impassive 
trader; he said nothing. 

After a while the squealing and kicking and rat- 
tling at the troughs grew less, and here and there 
a long luxurious sigh told that a horse had lain 
down for the night. I heard the fresh straw 
crackle as the animal between us crushed down on 
it with a deep grunt of satisfaction. Everything 
was now so quiet that I ran my hand over and over 
the projecting parts of the Winchester on my lap, 
telling myself what they were for, that I might 
keep awake. 

It was in the neighborhood of midnight—for the 
roosters all about over the country were crowing, 
and they are approximately correct—when there 
was a slight screaking noise at the door. Then it 
opened, slowly, wide. A figure stepped inside, 
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stopped, seemed to be listening. Closing the door 
almost to, he flitted to the far end of the stable, 
and started back down the black passage behind 
the stalls, hoarsely whispering a tense call that 
sounded like, “C’up, c’up, meh lady.” 

Before he had reached me the horse in the next 
place was whinnying eagerly, joyously. I saw the 
almost imperceptible figure slide by my hiding- 
place; and looking through the partition, I could 
make him out, sitting on the straw, and I think 
his arms were around the horse’s neck. He was 
crooning ecstatic gibberish, like a mother over her 
child; the horse was answering with tiny, soft, 
nuzzling whinnies from deep down in the throat. 
After a pause I heard words that I could under- 
stand. 

“Ole Mistis, we is gwine away f’om heah. Ain’ 
nuffin heah fer you an’ me now, an’ dey wants to 
keep us apaht. Out yander in de woods, ’cross de 
road, I got ole Julius tied a-waitin’ fer us. I 
reckon you ain’ forgot dat triflin’ ole yaller houn’ 
yit, is you? He been mighty pore comp’ny since 
vou lef’ us, Ole Mistis; but den I spec I been 
mighty pore comp’ny fer him—since you been gone 
away. Yassum, an’ I got fifty year ’o cawn in a 
sack fer you, an’ a snack er two fer me an’ Jule.” 

He was stroking her neck. Then his hands must 
have gone feeling along her ribs. 

“Ole Mistis’ you sho’ is gittin fat. I been seein’ 
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you git so roun’ an’ slick an’ fine. I reckon you 
ain’t wantin’ to run away wif ole Jeff. I guess 
Mr. Stettler is good to he animals anyhow. An’ de 
Lawd on’y knows whut kind o’ luck we gwine to 
strak, an’ it may be, meh lady, you ain’ brash to 
"lope to Louisiany wif ole Jule an’ me. 

“An’ yit, Ole Mistis, I been prayin’ fer good 
luck fer us. In de dead o’ night, free times, I went 
to Mount Calvary Chapel, I crawled th’oo de win- 
der, an’ I prayed fer luck fer you an’ me. I kinder 
feel, meh lady, ’at luck have changed fer ole Jeff 
at las’. 

“By mawnin’ we gwine to be acrost de Louisiany 
line, an’ I spec in less’n a week you an’ me is gwine 
to be settled on some o’ dat black swampy lan’, 
richer’n gol’ fer cotton an’ cane. Somebody gwine 
to rent me lan’ over dar ef I got you, Ole Mistis; 
an’ we gwine to be so deep sunk in de piney woods 
’at nobody f’om heah evah will fin’ us. Yassum, we 
gwine to have a cotton crap in de groun’ dis yeah 
yit, we sho’ is. We gwine to see our own cotton 
a-comin’ up green outen de groun’. 

“Now, git up, Ole Mistis, we mus’ be a-movin’ 
on. Git up, meh lady.” 

The mare got to her feet, and I could see, 
dimly, a rope hanging from her neck. She backed 
out of the stall. The stooping stealthy little figure 
with her pushed open the door, looked out, and, 
coming back slowly, laid his head against her neck. 
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“An’ Ole Mistis, even ef we do strak bad luck 
in Louisiany, we gwine to be togedder. Ain’ dat a 
whole lot? Wellum, hit is fer me. Now we is 
gwine away f’om heah; an’ thank Mr. Stettler 
kin’ly fer his cawn an’ oats. He good to he 
animals anyhow. Lawdy, Lawdy, I bet ole Jule 
gwine to teck on scan’lous when he see you, meh 
lady. Now come on, Ole Mistis.” 

He stepped out through the door cautiously. It 
closed to behind him, but, the fastening pulling 
loose, it swung open again. I heard the soft fall 
of the horse’s feet in the white sand of the hoof- 
dug yard. I listened to catch the sound of Mr. 
Stettler stirring. He was not stirring. I heard 
the great oak latch of the stable-yard gate lift and 
presently fall into place again. 

“Mr. Stettler?” I called. 

““Vies.”’ 

- “Did you hear?” 

yies.”” 

Down the line of stalls a horse sighed gratefully. 
In a corner a cricket was chirping. Outside, the 
wind moving through the little green leaves was as 
the faint hubbub of a multitudinous gathering of 
tiny voices far away. Out beyond the store, across 
the road, in the clump of woods, I listened to hear 
a hound bellowing. I found my fingers feeling 
over and over the projecting points of the Win- 
chester on my lap, not to keep awake now. After 
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a while I noticed that they were rubbing back and 
forth along the gun-barrel where it was wet. 

I don’t know how many minutes passed. I 
heard the oak latch lift again, the soft fall of feet 
on the hoof-dug ground, a low whinnying coming 
nearer. A figure stepped hurriedly through the 
door and into the stall between Mr. Stettler 
and me. 

“Ole Mistis, I cain’ doit. Ef I hadn’t ’a’ named 
you dat name I could ’a’ done it.” 

Then the figure ran out through the door. After 
a while I slipped down from the feed-box, went 
to my room, and crawled into bed. A considerable 
time after that I heard Mr. Stettler come in and 
get into his bed. 

The next day Jeff and his belongings were 
moved to one of Mr. Stettler’s small farms. Ole 
Mistis was with him. I left that part of the coun- 
try the next year, but Mr. Stettler occasionally 
writes me now. He always says Jeff and his Ole 
Mistis are doing very well. I never have any fears 
about them. Having had supper one evening, 
several weeks after the night in the stable, Mr. 
Stettler, turning his back and walking to a rear 
window, said rather fiercely, “Damn it, it just 
wouldn’t do to let anything separate those two, 
would it?” 
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